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Vor.XI 


CICERO, CAT. 1.2-3; TERENCE, HAUT. 75-79; 
HORACE, SERMONES 1.1.45-46, ETC. 

In THe CLAssiIcAL WEEKLY 10.8-10 I discussed the 
pointing and interpretation of the an perfere- 
mus question in Cicero, Cat. 1.2-3. In connection with 
this discussion Professor Karl P. Harrington, of 
Wesleyan University, writes as follows: 

You are quite right to emphasize the desirability of 
changing the punctuation after interfecit. I wonder if 


it might do to go a step further and put a first interroga- 
tion point there. Of course punctuation is largely a 


subjective matter, and varies from the Roman view, , 


that it could be omitted altogether, to our careful 
distinctions in such cases as these. Possibly the 
interrogation point after interfecit would not lead the 
thought of the uneducated any better; but that, at any 
rate, 1s what we are after, punctuation being a device to 
help sort out and relate clauses for the reader, as intona- 
tion does for the listener. Further, to aid the young 
scholar here, it seems to me that a complete filling in 
of the thought as it would be in Latin is helpful, e. g. 
<Utrum mentior?> An vero vir interfecit? 
<Si autem (or igitur) Gracchum Scipio interfecit 
.>,Catilinam . nos consules perferemus? 
For mentior at the beginning compare e. g. Propertius 4. 
1.122 Mentior? an patriae tangitur ora tuae quam 
nebulosa rorat Mevania <do I lie? 
or is the verge of your native country touched which 
misty Mévania bedews . 2» . Here, of course, 
the introductory uirum is omitted. It might be omitted 
in Cicero too, but it would be better to write it there to 
make the balance absolutely clear to the young pupil. 
To illustrate the meaning of this type of condition, the 
teacher can point to a sentence in this same oration 
(16), where this same assumption of a fact as a basis for 
further argument is made: Si hoc post ... 
contigit, etc. At any rate the fact that these questions 
in the passage in hand have the essential value of 
protasis and apodosis for the development logically of 
the thought of the speaker is worth emphasizing. 

It seems to me that the suggestion that a comma 
should be put after interfecit merely complicates the 
passage a little more, at least for most students. What 
Professor Harrington says, however, concerning the 
logical implications of the passage seems well worth 
printing. 

Since my remarks were published, my attention has 
been called to the fact that Professor H. E. Burton, in 
his Latin Grammar, 368, printed the words an vero 
P. Scipio Ti. Gracchum privatus interfecit? (note the 
question mark) by themselves, as an example of 
interrogative sentences “introduced by an; this is 
especially common in argumentative language, intro- 
ducing questions which are purely rhetorical and often 
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exclamatory .". This gives exactly the punc- 
tuation advocated by Professor Harrington. But, in 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5.162, in a review of Professor 
Burton's Grammar, Professor R. G. Kent wrote as 
follows: 
Further, some examples are not typical, or are not 
certainly illustrative of the rule. Thus in § 368 the 
question quoted is only part of a twofold question, 
neither part of which should be quoted alone, ‘Did 
Scipio kill Gracchus, and yet shall we bear with Cati- 
line?’: in this the first part of the question is a logical 
protasis to the second. 

All this supplies proof, if proof be needed, that my 
discussion of this passage was not unnecessary. 

The suggestion that a question is at times logically a 
protasis reminds me of a passage in Terence which has 
given trouble, Heautontimoroumenos 75-79: 


MEN. Chremes, tantumne ab re tuast oti tibi, 
aliena ut cures ea quae nil ad te attinent? 
CH. Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto’. 


Vel me monere hoc vel percontari puta: 
rectumst? ego ut faciam—non est? te ut 
deterream. 


Here Menedemus says, in effect, ‘Chremes, mind your 
own business’. Chremes replies, ‘What I am minding 
is my own business. Take what view you will of my 
action (vel vel): think, if you like, that I am 
chiding you, or, if you prefer, that I am questioning 
you: isit right? that I may do it—is it not right? that 
I may deter you’. I call attention to the two question- 
marks in the last verse as here printed; no edition 
But to point in this way is to 
make the passage simplicity itself: the questions are 
rhetorical substitutes for protases. si-clauses might 
have been written, thus: ut, si rectum est, ego faciam, 
sin minus, te ut deterream; but that form would have 


been lifeless. 
One more ramification. 
46, we have 
milia frumenti tua triverit area centum: 
non tuus hoc capiet venter plus ac meus. 


Here some editors have bidden us supply si with 


1In his Literature and the American College, 8-0, Professor 
Irving Babbitt rightly challenges Brunetiere’s view that this verse is 
a complete definition of humanism, and maintains rather that it is a 
declaration of humanitarianism. “This line expresses very well a 
universal concern for one’s fellow creatures, but fails to define the 
humanist because of the entire absence of the idea of selection. It 
is spoken in the play as an excuse for dling; and might serve 
appropriately enough as a motto for the humanitarian busybod 
with whom we are all so familiar nowadays, who goes around wi 

for reforming almost everything—except himself”. 


shows such pointing. 


In Horace, Sermones 1.1.45- 
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triverit. Never! There are at least two explanations 
possible which leave no room whatever for si. 

(1) triverit may be future perfect indicative in a 
statement of an assumed (prospective) fact, which 
assumption is, logically, a protasis of mon .. . 
capiet. So we might say, ‘Here are two triangles with 
certain characteristics: they will be equal, each to each, 
in all respects’. We might say, more normally, but less 
effectively, ‘If these are two triangles , they 
will be’, etc. With the passage thus explained compare 
Horace, Sermones 1.3.49-53: 

Parcius hic vivit: frugi dicatur. Ineptus 

et iactantior hic paulo est: concinnus amicis 

postulat ut videatur. At est truculentior atque 

liber: simplex fortisque habeatur. 

acris inter numeretur. 

Here a string of si-clauses could be written: si as 
vivil, si ineptus est, si est truculentior atque 
e's liber, st caldior est. It is entirely possible also 
to set a question mark after centum in 1.1.45, and after 
vivil, est, in 1.3.49-50, and after est in 1.3.53. 

(2) triverit may be a volitive subjunctive. In that 
case compare the ordinary form of a geometrical 
theorem: ‘Let these be two triangles with certain 
characteristics; they will be equal’, etc. From this 
way of expressing, with respect to the future, what 
logically amounts to a full conditional complex, it is an 
easy step to doing the same sort of thing with respect to 
something that lies wholly in the past, as in Horace, 
Sermones 1.3.15-17: 

Decies centena dedisses 


huic parco, paucis contento, quinque diebus 
nil erat in loculis. 


Here, in spite of some editors, there is no need to supply 
si. What we have is a volitive expression, dederis, 
transferred to the past. Compare, in this same Sermo, 
verses 4-7 (rightly explained in Greenough’s note). 

It is the fashion to describe the subjunctive in the 
familiar quaerat quispiam (dicat) as ‘potential’. I have 
long thought it was volitive, ‘Let some one say’, 
equivalent, logically, to si quis quaerat (dicat). This 
simple suggestion has never, so far as I know, been 
presented in print. Compare such an expression as 
Horace, Sermones 1.3.19-20 nunc aliquis dicat mihi, 
‘Quid tu? nullane habes vitia’? Immo alia et fortasse 
minora. This, logically, equals Si quis nunc dicat 
mihi . , <respondeam> alia et fortasse me 
minora vitia habere. It becomes decidedly interesting, 
then, in connection with Horace, Sermones 1.1.49, 1.3.15 
to recall that in the Silver Age we have, commonly, 
dixerit rather than dicat. 


CLASSICAL PLAYS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE' 


The fundamental aim of the theater is to provide 
entertainment; the fundamental aim of the School is to 
‘This of The 
niversity 


Association of the Atlantic States, held at the 


of Pittsburgh, April 27, 1917. 


furnish instruction. It is true that some confusion 
prevails to-day as to the respective aims of these institu- 
tions: many playwrights attempt to teach, while not 
a few pedagogues seem to be aiming to amuse. Such 
misdirected efforts are doomed to failure. Accordingly, 
when we import the stage into the scholastic domain, 
we must not seek to change its proper function. Even 
in the School the play must first of all amuse, must 
entertain, must interest. This is, indeed, the justifica- 
tion for its introduction—its peculiar power to make 
impressive and real the ideas and the facts which it 
teaches. Teaches? Yes, for the play does teach; we 
may even go so far as to say that it interests just because 
it teaches. The tragedies of Aeschylus and Shakes- 
peare, the comedies of Moliére and Plautus are the 
greatest of dramas because they teach the greatest of 
truths. If, however, these masters had not thought 
first of entertaining, amusing, interesting their hearers, 
if they had, instead, considered edification and instruc- 
tion as their all-important aims, Prometheus and 
Hamlet, Tranio and Mascarille would not be our 
familiar friends to-day. Consequently, we must ever 
bear in mind that the predominating purpose of the play 
in School and College is to interest rather than to teach. 
In particular, the classical play endeavors to create in 
the minds of our students and their parents an under- 
standing of the men and the women of Rome and 
Greece, and a realization that they too were struggling 
with the same passions and problems as the present 
generation. While we are to accomplish this end by 
making use of material drawn from literature, history, 
mythology, and antiquities, we must ever take care not 
to become too didactic from behind the footlights. 


Classical plays are of two kinds, those written in the 
ancient tongues, and those in English. The former aim 
to revive both the ancient life and the ancient language, 
the latter reproduce the life only. The Latin or Greek © 
plays benefit the students especially; the English plays, 
as a rule, are more interesting to an average audience. 
The former require much more labor in preparation; 
the latter, perhaps, call for more subtle effects in the 
acting. Both kinds of plays may be used to advantage 
by the same School; often, it is advisable for beginners 
to offer a program made up of a few short pieces in 
Latin or Greek, varied by an English play or two. 

To list all plays available for students of the Classics 
would be an invidious task. I shall merely comment 
briefly upon some of those which are most commonly 
given. First, in Latin, the simplest plays of all, suitable 
for reading in the class-room as well as for acting upon 
the stage, are those contained in such collections as the 
Perse Latin Plays? and Decem Fabulae’. Slightly 
longer and more dramatic are the three compositions in 
Cothurnulus*. Professor J. J. Schlicher’s book, Latin 


~ Messrs. Jones and Appleton (Cambridge, W. Heffer and Sons, 
Paine, Mainwaring, and Ryle (Oxford University 
Press, 1912). 

‘By E. V. Arnold (London, G. Bell and Sons, 1911). 
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Plays’, offers seven unusually interesting little dramas. 
One of these is especially designed for the first year Latin 
class, two deal with events in Caesar’s life, two with 
Cicero, one, entitled Dido, is based on the first book of 
the Aeneid, and the last, Andromeda, is taken from 
Ovid. The stage-directions are full and exceedingly 
helpful. Miss Paxson's plays, A Roman School and A 
Roman Wedding, have proved very popular: they 
inculcate interesting facts concerning Roman life in a 
vivid and most amusing fashion (see THE CLASSICAL 
\WEKLY 5.1-2). In College, the students or the 
*teachers may adapt many portions of classical authors 
to suit their dramatic needs: certain parts of Cicero's 
dialogues can be turned into philosophical debates, 
some of Pliny’s letters furnish suggestions for excellent 
plots, and Horace, too, may be dramatized with slight 
effort; for example, the satire which describes the poet's 
encounter on the Sacred Way with the ill-bred self- 
seeker becomes an admirable little ‘sketch’ after only a 
few changes and additions have been made, since the 
author himself wrote it almost entirely in dialogue’. 
The complete play of Seneca, Plautus, or Terence 
demands experienced players, and, in the case of Seneca, 
considerable ability on the part of the stage director to 
‘stage the choruses. The Greek play in Greek is the 
‘supreme achievement in College dramatics; it requires 
‘a large number of capable performers and a small corps 
of directors who are specialists in speaking, singing, 
dancing, and the designing of scenery and costumes. 
Of short, simple compositions in Greek, there seems to 
be a great dearth; the teacher himself must adapt 
scenes from Xenophon, Homer, and the dialogues of 
Lucian to suit his special needs. Perhaps Professor 
Miller’s Dido is the most frequently performed of all 
classical plays in English (see Tae CLAssicaL WEEKLY 
8.169-170). A more original treatment of the story is 
found in When the Fates Decree, by Grant H. Code, 
first presented by the Peabody High School of Pitts- 
burgh, in 1914 (see THe CLAssIcAL WEEKLY 8. 6-7). 
The Ulysses’ of Stephen Phillips may be effectively 
given by students; I am not sure that this is true of 
Masefield’s The Tragedy of Pompey the Great*. Very 
many plays in English deal with Greek or Roman 
‘themes; each School must make its own experiments. 
I am inclined to think that, where a large number of 
boys is to be utilized, Shakespeare's Julius Caesar is the 
ibest play of all. Of course, the masterpieces of Latin 
and Greek dramatic literature may be given in transla- 
tion. Gilbert Murray's rendering of Iphigenia among 
the Taurians makes a marvelous impression upon mod- 
ern audiences. Remembering that above all else you 
are endeavoring to seize and hold fast the attention of 
your spectators, after selecting your play, in Greek, 
Latin or English, do not hesitate to prune down 


See Toe CLassicat WEEKLY 11.5~7. 

*To see how easily this satire may be dramatized one has only to 
look at Ben Jonson's Poetaster, Act 3, Scene 1. 

"New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913. 

‘New Y The Macmillan Company, rors. 


long speeches, to cut out dull episodes, to combine short 
scenes, to speed the action as much as is possible. 

The problem of assigning the rdles to individuals 
whom perhaps hitherto you have known only as pupils 
calls for tact, good judgment, and some imagination. 
As a general rule, allot the characters to those who can 
best look the part, trusting to skilful coaching to 
develop the requisite histrionic ability. As an essential 
part of this physical equipment, however, include a good 
voice, that is, one which has a pleasant quality and 
possesses the necessary carrying power. The best 
scholar in the class has no inalienable claim to the 
character of Aeneas merely because he is the best 
scholar; Dido should not be impersonated by a 
bespectacled little creature with a squeaky voice. 

Rehearsals should be held at regular intervals, and 
should be announced as long beforehand as possible; 
they must begin and end promptly on time. The whole 
period of the rehearsal is to be filled with concentrated 
work; the actors themselves will enjoy this sort of a 
rehearsal much better than one interrupted and delayed 
by unseasonable fooling. The director or coach should 
have absolute control, but let him encourage each actor 
to work out original effects; these he may, of course, 
accept or reject at his own pleasure. The one best 
method whereby to ensure the successful production of 
a play is to have the delivery of every word, the inter- 
pretation of every phrase, the execution of every gesture 
and change of position so carefully planned by the 
director and so perfectly mastered by the actor that the 
whole play proceeds almost automatically. Nothing 
should be practised in a careless, unpremeditated 
manner; nothing should be left to the inspiration of the 
eleventh hour. This inspiration, which is really a kind 
of exhilarating nervous tension, will undoubtedly come. 
If words and action have been properly prepared, then 
it will quicken them into an unforeseen effectiveness; 
if the training has been insufficient or erratic, this 
inspiration may work wonders; more often it brings to 
pass lapses of memory, errors in phrasing and emphasis, 
and all kinds of dire calamities. 

Scenery and stage effects depend upon the possibili- 
ties of the auditorium at one’s disposal. The problem 
is to get the maximum of effect for the minimum of 
effort and expense. Screens, curtains, shrubs, and 
flowers are not only more easily obtainable than painted 
canvas, but, if judiciously employed, are much more 
stimulating to the imagination of the spectators. The 
classical note is often adequately introduced by a Roman 
or a Greek doorway, a column, a simple table with a 
Roman lamp, a Roman chair, draperies with the 
meander or scroll pattern, a cast of some ancient bust 
or statuette. In general, the best scenery for the 
school theater is that which is simple in line and color, 
one which depends for its effectiveness upon a few bold 
strokes rather than upon a multitude of accurate but 
petty details. Time and money expended upon the 
lighting arrangements usually bring satisfying returns. 
Avoid monotony in illuminating your scenes; try to 
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produce a sunrise, a mid-day, a late afternoon. The 
quarrel scene in Julius Caesar should be played with 
Brutus’s tent lighted by only a lamp and a few 
torches. 

Good costumes delight the observers and are a source 
of great joy to the actors. Teachers and pupils will 
derive immense satisfaction from designing the various 
garments and choosing suitable borders and ornaments. 
All forms of Greek and Roman art abound in usable 
suggestions—statues, reliefs, Tanagra figurines, vase- 
paintings. J. Moyr Smith's Ancient Female Costume? 
is a valuable book on this subject; Gulick’s The Life 
of the Ancient Greeks contains helpful pictures and 
patterns. In Latin plays which deal with events of 
historical times, we find that the shapes and the colors 
of the garments are more fixed than in plays laid in 
Greece or in those dealing with mythological or legen- 
dary events. For example, we may not give such free 
rein to our fancy in garbing Cicero, Tullia, Piso, and 
the others who attend A Roman Wedding as in arraying 
Iphigenia and her priestesses, King Thoas and his 
Taurian soldiers. The one garment that stands out 
most conspicuously in the life and the literature of the 
ancient world is the Roman toga. Johnston's The 
Private Life of the Romans ought to be in every School 
library and its information upon the other articles of 
clothing is sufficiently correct, but its lamp-shade model 
of the toga has been discredited by the experiments of 
M. Heuzy. His investigations prove that the toga was 
a great segment of a circle, the base of which measured 
about eighteen and one-half feet, while the depth of the 
curve was approximately seven feet. The diagram for 
this toga and the directions for putting it on are found 
in Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies, 191-193. 

The Greek play, whether produced in Greek or in 
English translation, employs a chorus that must sing 
and dance. The aid of professional musicians and 
dancers must be obtained, but they should plan their 
effects under the guidance of the general director of the 
play. The Antique Greek Dance, by Maurice Em- 
manuel (very poorly translated from the French by 
Harriet J. Beauley: see Tue CLAssicaL WEEKLY 11.39- 
40) will prove of great service in arranging the dances. 

In speaking upon a subject of this nature there is 
great danger, in trying to avoid the Scylla of trivial 
detail, of falling into the Charybdis of obvious generali- 
ties. One guiding principle I have endeavored to 
emphasize throughout—the paramount need of interest- 
ing. 

However great the labor of producing a play in High 
School or College, the profit and the pleasure are far 
greater. Not only is the work of the class-room 
refreshed and invigorated, but, best of all, this momen- 
tous undertaking, with its strenuous rehearsals, its 
manifold experiments in scenery, lights, and costumes, 
its glorious triumphs over frightful obstacles of every 


"Second edition, London, Sampson Low, Marston, Earle, and 
Rivington, 1883. 


description unites all the participants in an intimate 
and wonderfully pleasant bond of fellowship"’. 
Syracuse UNIveRsITY. Haroip L. CLEAssy. 


Linguistic Change: An Introduction to the Historical 
Study of Language. By E. H. Sturtevant. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press (1917). 
Pp. x + 185. $1.00. 

That the importance of the service which books such 
as this aim at rendering cannot be overestimated by 
those who are interested in the study and the teaching 
of the Classics is an opinion which I have already 
expressed, in a review (THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 10.166-— 
168) of Professor Bloomfield’s Introduction to the Study 
of Language. The reasons upon which this conclusion 
was based need not be repeated here, especially as I 
can now refer to Professor Buck’s presidential address, 
Comparative Philology and the Classics, Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, 47.65-83, 
with whose views upon the interrelation of these fields 
of work I am in hearty accord. Our lack of text-books 
on the principles of linguistic science was also stressed 
sufficiently in that review, so that I now have occasion 
to call attention only to the fortunate circumstance that 
the author has not duplicated Professor Bloomfield’s 
work, but supplemented it exactly where a supplement 
was, in my opinion, most needed. For the broadest 
criticism I had to offer upon Professor Bloomfield’s book 
was the wish “that more space had been given to the 
processes of linguistic change”, and Professor Sturte- 
vant has now given us a book devoted entirely to that 
subject. 

The standard according to which the book is to be 
judged is set by the statement of the Preface that it is 
primarily intended as a text-book for courses introduc- 
tory to the scientific study of language, though written 
also with the hope that it will appeal to a wider public. 
The fundamental quality to be demanded, then, is 
soundness of doctrine; and upon the broader issues the 
book may be pronounced orthodox. To compress a 
subject, at once so vast and so generally misunder- 
stood, into the space of a small text-book must have 
caused the author great difficulty in the selection of his 
material. The skill with which he has acquitted him- 
self of this part of his task deserves recognition. At 
the same time it must be pointed out that the canvass 
chosen is in reality too narrow; and that the book 
would have been much better, could it have been 
extended by, say, some ten or fifteen thousand words. 
Let me mention one consequence. Avoidance of cita- 
tion seems a principle of the composition of the book, 


Reference may be made to other plays easily available: _ 

The Schoolboy'’s Dréam, by Olive Sutherland, The Classical 
Journal 7. 180-183, in English. 

The Conspiracy of Orgetorix—A Dramatization, by Brita L. 
Horner, in Latin, The Classical Journal 13.61-65. , 

Homeric Tableaux, by Charles Moss, in Werner's Magazine, 
December, 1898. 

Vestal Vi Drill, published by Werner and Co., 43 East roth 
Street, New York City. c. K. 
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not often departed from and then either to acknowledge 
a special indebtedness, or in connection with some minor 
point. This keeps the book from being as fully helpful 
as it might be in the class-room; while the reader from 
the wider public must put it down with the wish to 
know more, but without any clue to the means of 
gratifying this wish. Finally, it is a pleasure to men- 
tion the simplicity, clearness, and strength with which 
the book is written, the result being that it reads very 
easily, and rouses and holds the interest of the reader. 

It is extremely difficult to criticize such a book in 
detail without running into a diffuseness of discussion 
that will pass the bounds which an editor will properly 
set. For it is necessary to consider not only what the 
author has said, but what he would have said could he 
have written at greater length, and what the uninitiated 
users of the book are likely to gather from what he has 
said. 

Such readers will bring to the book the delusion that 
language is something outside of man, and to me it 
seems a matter of first importance that this delusion 
be eradicated. In this respect the book is not as ser- 
viceable as it might be, because of a tendency to stress 
the conscious aspects of linguistic change at the expense 
of the unconscious factors of the problem. The ques- 
tion whether words have their meaning by nature or by 
convention is handled (23 f.) in a way that is too liable 
to suggest that ‘convention’ means a conscious or even 
a formal agreement. In the following section on Imita- 
tion the conscious aspects of this factor are illustrated 
by the child’s imitation of its elders, the tryanny of 
fashion. I should like to see utilized also some such 
statement as Tarde’s, that experiments have shown that 
in certain villages all the inhabitants walk, under normal 
circumstances, at the same rate of speed. Itis written 
again (29): 

We call some of them <i. e. innovations> mistakes; 
others, which are more intentional, we call forced uses 
of words or awkward sentences; still others, which are 
fully intentional, we call figures of speech or coined 
words or new phrases. 

What of the most potent elements in linguistic change— 
the innovations which are not called anything, because 
neither speaker nor hearer observes them? 

The arrangement of the material relating to “‘changes 
of form" seems to me impractical, and the author has 
not adhered to the scheme promised in his chapter- 
headings. The keystone of the whole subject is one’s 
attitude to phonetic law. The position taken by 
Professor Sturtevant (74), “Few scholars now deny the 
possibility of exceptions to the phonetic laws, but in 
practice all reputable linguists assume that these laws 
are regular’, is quite fashionable. But it seems to me 
that Wundt has shown, Philosophische Studien, 3.196 ff. 
that the possibility of exceptions is by no means the 
question atissue. If this is so, it will entail considerable 
readjustment of the treatment. Here I miss also a 
sufficient bringing home to the uninitiated of the wide 
sweep of some phonetic laws (e.g. I. E. -m < Greek y, 


and of the importance of the réle played by phonology 
in modern grammar. 

The chapter on Change of Meaning seems to be more 
under the influence of Paul than of Wundt, and yet that 
is exactly the part of Wundt’s work which might be 
termed the most successful. That ‘semantic change is 
erratic’’ (85) seems a bad thing to say; while for the 
matters treated under the heading Worn-out Figures of 
Speech it will suffice to quote Professor Bloomfield’s 
neat summary of the question (247): 

The picturesque saying that ‘Language is a book of 
faded metaphors’ is exactly the reverse of reality, where 
poetry is rather a blazoned book of language. 

A few matters of less importance may be indicated 
more briefly. The flow of speech may be compared 
with a succession of waves. Calling the corresponding 
linguistic elements syllables, it is ‘‘perfectly obvious to 
all” (11) that they are “marked off” in the sense that 
one can count them. Whether they are ‘marked off’ in 
the sense that we can fix the point where one wave ends 
and the next begins, as the author believes (21 f.), is a 
matter upon which opinion is divided. I have collected 
the literature and argued for the opposite view in 
American Journal of Philology 33. 403 f., 34. 157 f.— 
If syllables are defined on the principle of sonority, I 
cannot pronounce heavn as one syllable. I can pro- 
nounce it with one puff of breath. Whether the author 
means (22) to follow Sievers in introducing this second . 
method of marking off syllables is not clear.— Better 
than any of the examples given (11) to show the 
absence of divisions between words is a story told by 
Lanman', which may be quoted, as it has not yet come 
into the current of general linguistics. 

The little daughter of a friend of mine had often 
heard, as part of a familiar church-hymn, the words 
‘The consecrated cross I'd bear, Till death shall set me 
free’. ‘Father’, she asked, “what is a consecrated 
cross-eyed bear?’’. 

The author holds (33) that all changes, except those 
due to dialect mixtures, originate in the speech of a 
single individual; I should take the opposite view, 
notwithstanding Oertel’s argument.—The statement on 
page 37, ‘As a rule the use of a language by foreigners 
who have imperfectly mastered it has little permanent 
influence upon that language”’, is surprising when one 
thinks of the Sanskrit linguals, the development of 
Latin into the Romance languages, or the theories of 
Wechssler and Hirt—even with liberal allowances for 
their exaggerations.—What is the real gain (73) of 
equating 9342 instead of with Latin fumus?— 
Note (83) that “‘prairie’’ is also a geographical term. 
The dating (108) of “‘skiddoo” about 1910 is a little 
late; in 1907 I met it near the Roman Forum as a 
counter to my “‘lascia stare’’.—Do all of us now habi- 
tually say ‘‘a pound a tea” (111)?—No doubt the 
author is historically correct in defining (127) “to burke 
one” as “to smother him and sell his body for dissec- 


‘Harvard Oriental Series 11. xxxi, where the phenomenon is 
at 
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tion”; I should have said the phrase meant “‘to black- 
jack one and sell his body for dissection”. Such facts 
illustrate the beginnings of semantic change, and I 
mention the matter merely to lead up to the expression 
of a wish that somebody would make in this field a 
collection analogous to that of Mayer and Meririger.— 
Would the use of “govern” (136) belong to such a collec- 
tion?—The condensation (146 f.) of Oertel’s argument 
seems to me to bring out its weakness. ‘A concrete 
fact . . . the unity of which is subjective’ is a 
contradictio in adjecto. The fallacy lies in regarding 
‘contains no differences’ and ‘contains no differences 
that are commonly perceived as such by its users’ as 
equivalent. The only concrete facts are the single 
utterances of an individual. The ‘language of the 
individual’, ‘dialect’, and ‘language’ are all abstractions, 
differing from one another in the quantity and the 
magnitude of the elements which we disregard.—The 
use of ‘automatically’ (169) is unfortunate.—<As for 
the question of linguistic politics at the end of the book 
I believe that the way in which the School should 
endeavor to improve the language is by teaching its 
pupils to love the true, the good, the beautiful, to think 
clearly, to act honestly and bravely. Accomplish that 
and we need not worry about the particular form their 
speech will take. 

These differences of opinion, or of its formulation, 
do not, however, to my mind outweigh the merits of the 
book. Professor Sturtevant is a pioneer attempting a 
difficult and important task. He has done his work 
well. In my classes I shall use his book in connection 
with Professor Bloomfield’s. If any member of the 
wider public seeks my advice, I shall tell him to read 
first Professor Sturtevant's book, and, if he wishes more, 
to follow it with Professor Bloomfield’s. I hope that 
the book may be so successful that we shall soon have a 
second edition revised and enlarged. 

Ohio State University. GeorGe MELVILLE BOLLING. 


The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. By Edgar 
J. Banks. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (1916). Pp. xi + 191. 34 illustra- 
tions. $1.50. 

This is a popular and very readable book by the 
author of a good volume on Bismya or The Lost City 
of Adab, who was Field Director of the Expedition of 
the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of 
Chicago to Babylonia. The subject of the Seven 
Wonders is most interesting and yet surprisingly little 
has been written about them. Dr. Banks says in his 
Preface that he could not name the seven wonders when 
the editor of a monthly periodical desired an article on 
them, but he seems to have studied about them in 
encyclopedias and to have discovered a Latin disserta- 
tion and an old book dealing with them. He does not 
mention, however, Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s excellent 
articles on The Seven Wonders, in The Century for 
1898. Nor does he take up the history of the tradition 
of The Seven Wonders, which still needs investigation; 


but the most pathetic thing about the book is that, 
while the chapters are charmingly written and show 
some knowledge of recent excavations, they are full of 
inaccuracies, especially in names, dates and measure 
ments. A very few of these errors are indicated below. 

The derrick is said to be unknown to the ancients 
(12). Agelados and Polygustus were the teachers of 
Phidias, says Dr. Banks (82). By the first is meant 
Ageladas and by the latter probably Polygnotus, 
though it is not certain that Polygnotus was Phidias’s 
teacher. On page 84 we read, “At Athens in the year 
444 B. C. began the reign of the great Pericles”, and on 
page 86 we find, ‘““When the downfall of Pericles was 
assured the enemies of Phidias plotted to rob him of 
hisfame’’. “About the year 470 B. C. the great temple 
of Zeus was built, and thirty-six tall granite columns 
surrounded it”, we read on page 88, but on page 89 
we have the statement that Phidias fled from Athens to 
Olympia as the great temple of Zeus was nearing com- 
pletion, and that, thoigh a refugee, he received the 
commission for the statue of Zeus, but we are told that 
this was after the completion of the Athena Parthenos, 
which we know was dedicated in 438 B.C. Dr. Banks 
thus within a page dates the temple of Zeus about 470 
B. C. and after 438 B.C. On page V he also dates the 
statue of Zeus 470-462, but on page 91 he implies that 
it was completed about 430 B.C. The idea of an 
opening in the roof is antiquated, and the description of 
the statue is very inaccurate, and the chapter as a whole 
has many easy assertions about the puzzling life of 
Phidias. The chapter on The Temple of Diana shows 
no genuine knowledge of the sources, and is full of 
errors. The theater would seat, we read, more than 
50,000, and we hear (116) of the statues of the Amazons 
which Phidias made in competition with other artists, 
whereas Phidias made only one statue. The name of 
the architect of the Mausoleum was Pythius, not 
Pythis (134, 137), and it is doubtful if he sculptured the 
famous chariot group surmounting the tomb. Nor 
would archaeologists agree that above the columns 
extending about the four sides of the building was the 
wonderful frieze with which the greatest artists of the 
ancient world sought to perpetuate their fame (139). 
The excavations at the Mausoleum began in November, 
1856, and not on the first day of January, 1857 (149); 
no mention is made of thelater excavations in 1865 by 
Biliotti and Salzmann, or of the pieces of the Mausoleum 
found at Rhodes in 1876 and 1879. The chapter on 
The Colossus of Rhodes is also full of stupid and erron- 
eous statements, showing that Dr. Banks has not even 
taken the trouble to read the literature on the subject. 
We have space to note but one or two errors. The 
large harbor embraced by two of the arms projecting 
from the mountains (157) is only an artificial one made 
by moles. Pliny’s 300 talents as the price of the metal 
from Demetrius’s engines of war are twice reduced to 
thirty (160, 161). The mole is too small for the 
Colossus, and yet we read “Where should the statue 
stand but on the mole in the harbor where the fleet of the 
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vanquished Demetrius had been anchored?” Perhaps 
it stood outside the canal which joined the harbors or 
near the modern mosque of Murad Reis. ‘The little 
harbor now filled with sand”’ (166) is actually frequented 
to-day by torpedo boats. The reconstruction of the 
Pharos of Alexandria given on page 177 is far inferior 


_ to that of Thiersch, which is reproduced in Dr. Banks's 


articles in Art and Archaeology, where the illustrations 
are better than the very inferior ones in the book, but 
where the text still has many inaccuracies, though 
improved over that in the book. 

Tue Joun Hopkins University. Davip M. RosINnson. 


TERENCE, PHORMIO 502-503 
Phormio 502-505 run as follows: 


Neque Antipho alia quom occupatus esset 
sollicitudine 
tum hoc esse mi obiectum malum! ANT. Quid 


istuc est autem, Phaedria? 

O fortunatissime Antipho! ANT. Egone? PH. 
Quoi quod amas domist, 

neque cum huius modi umquam usus venit ut 
conflictares malo 


PH. 


Lines 502—503 have long given editors much trouble, 
not because they are not translatable, but because they 
involve an apparent inconsistency. Phaedria is the 
speaker. Antipho has married his sweetheart, and 
taken her to his father’s home, but Phaedria’s love is 


_still in the hands of the increasingly inflexible pander. 


Antipho’s father has returned home, and the son is at 
his wit’s end to explain the presence of his wife within 
the house. However, he has the consolation of being 
actually in possession of her. Phaedria cannot even 
possess his love. Thus he exclaims, ‘To think that this 
trouble did not come to me, when Antipho was busy with 
another trouble’. And in the next line he cries out, 
‘Oh most fortunate Antipho’. 

This last exclamation, editors say, is inconsistent 
with Antipho’s troubles, but they do not stop to think 
that it is Phaedria who speaks in the light of his own 
incomparably worse misfortunes. These editors (e. g. 
Morgan, Cambridge, 1903; Sargeaunt, Cambridge, 
1912) adopt an emendation of meque to atque in the first 
line, put forth by Wagner. These lines would then be 
translated, according to Morgan, ‘“‘Think of all this 
trouble happening to me at the very time when Antipho 
is full of another worry of his own!"’ Sargeaunt takes 
unjustifiable liberty with the meaning of alia, translating 
it as “‘like’’. In spite of all this, however, the apparent 
incongruity still exists, and nothing is gained by tam- 
pering with a text which is above suspicion. 

The latest editors of the Phormio (Sloman, Elmer, 
and Ashmore) have wisely returned to the original text 
and its traditional explanation. Elmer (Boston, 1896) 
has made very satisfactory use of it. His general 
interpretation is, ‘To think that this trouble, if it had 
to come at all, did not come at a time when Antipho was 
having less trouble of his own, that he might devote 
himself more exclusively to helping me”’. 


The difficulty, however, may be met in another way. 
Neque, taken as equivalent to et non, should divide its 
force, the negative going with alia, and the connective 
accompanying the infinitive of exclamation (for neque 
and mec with the exclamatory infinitive see e. g. 
Phormio 230 ff., and Juno’s cry in Aeneid 1.38). Such 
a distribution of the force of neque (nec) is not without 
parallels. Instances of such use of meque in sentences 
containing indirect discourse, the et element going with 
the main verb, the non element with the dependent 
infinitive, are very common; compare e. g. Phormio 
113 f. But other more violent cases of division of 
meaning in this word occur. Thus in Curtius Rufus9.9 
Ibi diutius subsistere coactus, quia duces socordius 
adservati profugerant, misit, qui conquirerent alios, 
nec repertis pervicax cupido visendi Oceanum adeundi- 
que terminos mundi sine regionis peritis flumini ignoto 
caput suum totque fortissimorum virorum salutem per- 
mittere instigabat, the et element connects misit and 
instigabat, and the non element goes with repertis. A 
still more violent case is Ovid, Metamorphoses 10.568- 
569 nec potiunda nisi’, inquit, “victa prius cursu; 
pedibus contendite mecum” . . There the non 
element of nec must be taken within the direct discourse. 

Furthermore, in our Terentian passage, the cum- 
clause, we believe, anticipates o fortunatissime Antipho 
below. Antipho was taken up with no other trouble 
than that of explaining the presence of his wife at his 
father’s house, small indeed when compared to procur- 
ing without funds a wife from a relentless pander 
(Stallbaum, Leipsic, 1830, suggested this interpretation, 
but the suggestion has been totally ignored). 

Accordingly, the lines in question should be rendered, 
‘To think that this evil should have befallen me, when 
Antipho was taken up with no other trouble’. This is 
not at all a cry of ‘misery likes company’, but an excla- 
mation of grim cynicism, very characteristic of the 
ancient Latin and modern Italian. 

Princeton, N. J. Roy J. DEFERRARI. 


Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


IV 

Aberdeen U niversity Review—Dec., Newbolt's “Qui procul hinc”’ 
[Greek Version, by J. Harrower]. 

Athensaeum—September Supplement, (P. L. Warren. Plotinus. 
The Ethical Treatises).—October Supplement, (T. R. Glover, 
From Pericles to Philip). 

Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid)—Nov. 
Epigrafia Romana y Griega de la Provincia de Caceres [illus- 
trated], Fidel Fita. 

Church Quarterly Review—Oct., (W. Leaf, Homer and History). 

Correspondant (Paris)—Oct. 25, Euripide. A p de l'Androma- 


que de Mm. Silvain et Jaubert, A. Poizat.—Dec. 10, Civilisa- 
tion Latine et Civilisation Moderne. L., G. rzelle.— 
Dec. 25, The same, II. 

Dial—Jan. 17, Greek Meets Greek, H. B. Alexander = (L. Cooper, 


e Greek Genius and its Influence). 

Educational Review—Jan., P. E. Legrand, The New Greek Comed 
(E. D. Perry). 

Instituto Lombardo—Fasc. xiv-xv, Per la Resurrezione del Latino 
come Lingua Scientifica Internazionale, C. Pascal. 

Modern Philology—Dec., Vergil’s Aeneid and the Irish Imrama, 
W. F. Thrail. 

Revista de Filologia Espafiola (Madrid) — P. G. Antolin, 
Catalogo de los Cédices Latinos de la cal Biblioteca del 
Escorial (A. Millares Carlo). 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature—Dec. 8-15, Orsi, Les 
Fouilles de Locres, A. de Ridder [comment on Notizie degli 
Scavi, 14.3-5, 69-196]. 
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Rome d'Histoire Eschyle dans la Littérature 
G. utis. 
felis 30, La Letteratura Latina e i Moderni, 
lava. 

Saturday Review—Nov. A Great Stoic = (Loeb Library: 
Seneca’s Letters. Transhated by R. M. Gummere, Vol. 1). 
School and Society—Jan. p Concerning Mental Discipline and 

Educational Reform, E. Davidson [discusses Eliot, Flexner 

em in —Jan. 19, Our Educational Birthright, 

Spectator (Literary Supplement)—Nov. 17, (From Pericles to 

ae. : R. Glover).—Dec. 1, (Horace and his Age, J. J. 
ton). 


Teachers Col Record—Nov., Suggestions for Changes in 
Teaching Latin. Lodge. 
Texas Review—Oct., i Aspects of Plato's Style, A. E. Trombly. 


Vv 


Atlantis, Monthly Illustrated (New York)—Nov., Archaeological 
Spoils of War [ill.}; From the Land of Alexander the Great: 
the Last Excavations at Pella.—Dec., The Byzantine and Chris- 
tian Museum in Athens, Adamantios Adamantiou [ill.}|.—Jan., 

Byzantine Monuments, M. A. Dendias [ill.]. 

Current Opinion—Feb., Practical Importance of the War Between 
Science and the Classics: Why we should be alarmed if we 
cannot read Greek. 

Hibbert Journal—Oct., F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Chris- 
tianity (Prank Granger). 

Journal of the New York State Teachers’ Association.—Jan., The 

lassics from the Standpoint of an Engineer, W. P. Graham. 

Times (London) | — 15, Archaeological 
Research in Italy, I, enie Strong; T. E. Kebbel and 
H. A. J. Munro, George ye fon the Latin versions of 
Gray's Elegy by Gilbert Wakefield and H. A. J. Munro); 
Algernon Sidney's Motto, H. M. Beatty.—Nov. 23, Archaeo- 
logical Research in iL, Strong; T. Kebbel 
and H. A. J. Munro, J. E P. Postgate, Ki. A. B.; 
Algernon Sidney's Motto, | (Manus haec i inimica 
tyrannis Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem].— Nov. 30, 
Lucretius Translated = (R.C. Trevelyan, Lucretius on Death, 
Being a Translation of Book iii, lines 830-1094; Virgil and 
Lucretius, Passages Translated by William Stebbing); The 
Educational Use of Museums = (Henry Browne, Our Renais- 
sance, Essays on the eform and Revival of Classical Studies) ; 
Latin Translations of ‘Elegy’, William Ridgeway, S.; 

“The Jaws of Death’ G. Loane [Vv irgil’s Fauces Orcs); 
Pleasures of thy EB. H. Blakeney [M. Aurelius and 
Kaiser]; Semper Eadem, C. L. D. [motto of Queen Elizabeth]. 
—Dec. 7, Marlowe's “ Dr. Paustus”, A. E. Taylor [correction of 
some Latin lines}; The Educational Value of Museums, J. 
Sandys; The Caest of the Quotation, H. M. Beatty [Sidney's 
motto].—Dec. Plautus in English = (Plautus, with an 
English Translation by Paul Nixon, Vols. 1 and 2, Loeb Classi- 
cal bolt: Alp The Educational Value of Museums, S. 
Winbolt Sidney's Motto, John Hodgkin; ““The Jaws 
of Prideaux (Lucr. i. 852 leti sub dentibus i 
Dec. 21, A Philosopher in Troubled Times [Plotinusl e 
Educational Value of Museums, J. E. Sandys; Marlowe's 

FPaustus”, Kurt Loewenfeld, Z. Round; Algernon 
Sidwey's Motto, H. M. Beatty, H. A.—Jan. 4, Algernon 
Sidney's Motto, John Hodgkin. 


FILMING A GREEK PLAY 


The successful staging of a Greek or a Roman play 
is evidence of a healthy, vigorous life in the Classical 
department of any School, and also of sound scholar- 
ship and training. At the same time, the spectacular 
nature of the performance calls attention to the 
Classics, arouses the interest of the student body in 
ancient life and civilization, and gives an opportunity 
of enlisting students who need and can assimilate 
classical training. 

Yet the Classical Departments of few Schools have 
the resources to om g a Greek or a Latin play. Or, 

in, even classical instructors may doubt whether 

e benefits derived counterbalance the time spent 
by the individual in memorizing and rehearsing the 
lines and preparing the properties and costumes, es- 
pecially when only one or two performances are given. 

May not the ever-present ‘movies’ help to carry some 
of the advantages of the Greek play to many Schools 
that are not now equal to the task of staging one? 
The Greek play has many elements of the spectacular 
in gesture, costume, and movement that suit the 
technique of the film admirably. When the lines are 
given in the original, the appeal is, even so, that of 
pantomime to the most of the audience. Yet the lines 


are none the less effective. In some cases, choruses 
could supplement the film production and supply a 
musical setting. 

As a bit of publicity, it would be well worth the while 
of a Classical Association to engage a competent 
director to undertake the filming of a play. The 
choice of the play will depend to a certain extent on 
those who may assume the task of presenting it. 
The success in 1915 of the Iphigenia in Tauris, how- 
ever, suggests that a classical film of such a character 
might have even a popular run, and do more to arouse 
interest in the Classics around its circuit than The 
Princeton Conference!! 


Jackson, MIssIssiprt. Davip Martin Key. 


CATULLIANUM 

I had just read Professor McDaniel’s article on 
illustrations of Catullus (Tue CLAssicAL WEEKLY 11. 
81-84) when I happened on a curious Renaissance 
adaptation of the ‘epee to Diana (Catullus 34). It 
is printed in the Varia Poemata of Ianus Anysius 
(Giano Anisio), fol. 27, Naples, 1531. As the k 
is a very rare one in this part of the world, I have 
copied the poem in full. 

Mariae sumus in fide 
puellae et pueri integri, 

Mariae pueri integri 
canamus. 
irgo, o Dea, maximi 
magna progenies Iovis, 
quam mater prope balsama e- 
nixa est Hierico, ut 

omnium domina et salus 
aeterno imperio fores. 
Tu sidus nitidum maris 
saltuumque nigrantum. 

Tu Lucina puerperas 
Orci e limine praeripis 
explens laetitia, edito 
partu in luminis oras. 

Tu morbos, Dea, pallidos 
languentumque animantium 
camporumque virentium 
fugas virgineo ore. 

Sis quocumque tibi placet 
sancta nomine; ut assoles, 
bonae Parthenopes bona 


sospites ope gentem 
Tue Jouns Hopkins Universtry. W. P. Mustarp. 


POLIZIANO ON THE ‘MESSIANIC ECLOGUE’ 


In THE CLAssIcAL WEEKLY 7.111, I quoted San- 
nazaro’s interpretation of Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue 
(from the De Partu Virginis, 3.197-232). It may be 
interesting to add the opinion of another great humanist 
as to the bearing of the poem. Thisis Angelo Poliziano, 
Manto, 121-131 (1482)—where the prophetess Manto 
is indicating the various subjects of the ten Eclogues. 
Sed maiora vocant; nunc, o nunc omnis abesto 
impius, et casti linguisque animisque favento. 
stelligero Deus ille, Deus se fundit ab axe, 
aeterni mens certa patris, quique omnia nutu 
Torquet Idumaeae se virginis inserit alvo, 
aurea sparsurus redivivo saecula mundo. 
Tu tamen ante alios felix, mea vera propago, 
cui licitum in silvis inter coryleta iacenti 
rimari quid fata parent, quid pulchra minentur 
sidera, quique mihi divini pectoris heres 
enthea Cumaeis incingas tempora vittis. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins Untversity. W. P. Mustarp. 


” IThis letter arrived just in time to an empty space in the 
of this issue. I am reminded of Professor Ullman’'s a 


in Tue CLassica, WEEKLY 8. 201-202. 


